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ABSTRACT^. 

. The report describes a research project which 
investigated the impact of change on new employees, their families, 
and the community when a new type of industry locates in a small^^, 
semi-rural Louisi-ana community. ,The subjects of the research were 218 
women (144 black and 74 white) employed in the new qloth\ng 
manufacturing industry and in three "traditional jobs in She community 
(unskilled, factory work, domestic work, and teaching)^.-^rsonal 
'interviews were used ^o ascertain *the background/^^evaluation of work 
sijtuationr and the effect of employment on such areas as childcare 
patterns, child development, leisure time for th^ family, social life 
activities with ot,her workers^ and family planning for the subjects. 
In addition, re^^ults on the Metropolitan Acbieyement Tests were used 
to assess the academic performance of the children of the subjects. 

n general, f^ findings were related to length of emgloyment (one 
year vs. three years) in the new industry. Although racial factors 
affecte'd some results, the families of both black and white workers 
were satisfied with the workers' jobs, and their cliildren showed 
improvement in reading and mathematics over a one-year period. Two 
appendixes inplude the interview questionnaire and the Occupational 
Level Rating Scale used to determine workers' socioeconomic status. 
(JR) 
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The purpose of this research project was to< investigate the 
impact of change on new employees, their families-'^d the commun- 
ity when a new 'type of industry locates in a small semi-rural conj^ 
munity." Two hundred eighteen (2l8) blaci. and white women employed 
in the new industry and three traditional' jobs in the community 
served sls subjects in the research project. Interviews were used 
to gather information about the worjcer's adjustment to the job 

and other areas related indirectly to the new jolj. Years of em- 

/ 

ployment (l year vs. 3 years) yielded very few significant re- 
sults. The race of the new worker yielded differences in motiva- 



tion, family routine, adjustmen^ to the job, family interacttpns , 



child-care practices, et. The /children of the new workers showed 



significant improvements in tye academic areas of reading and 
mathematics. Recommendations; were advanced for greater adjustment 
to the new work environment; / 
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Effects of Occupational Shift on 
— ^ 

— Family Life Style 

' • -Chapter I 

Introduction 

' The Community 

St. Martinville, the parish seat and laurgest city (7,153) of 
3t. Martin Patrish is a small, semi -rural southern town, possessing 
all of the problems that typically abound in such a community. The 
Biennial Report uf oHe Louisiana State Economic Opportunity Office 
(.July 1, 1969-June 30, 1971) indicated a bleak economic picture 
for this community. The report shoved that i*6.2 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in St. Martin Peurish were in the pove^rty--ieyel income. Unemploy- 
"^eht reached 12.8^. Compounding the problems which result from pov- 
erty and unemployment is the fact that the educational attainment of 
the parish is far b elow t hat of the nation. The median years of school 
completed was only 5«1> with ii8.5J5 of the people in the parish hav- 
'ing less than four years of formal education. ' y^^^ 

Traditionally, St. Martin Pfitrisb has been one of the poorer 

V 

parishes in Louisietna. A heavy dependence on sugar cane production 
» 

has meant tbat^-£uiar-ge surplus of l^ibor has existed as farming has _ 
become increasingly mechanized. The majority of the 97.1/J native pop- 
ulation, managed to survive primarily on the few factories which can- 
ned and i^rocessed the local agricultural products of sugar cane, 
'potatoes, okrflj pepper, etc. 



Another characteristic of the emprosmienf iJBtlern which lias^^x- 

5 . : \ 



icted in t^his community is the seasonal nature ^JL-the empi:oyvi€n^Z^ 



In the summer, beginning in June, vegetables are hatrvested and brought 
tq loced caiiniig and preserving pl€UitsrDr-^i^;ocessing. More people 
are employed to facilitate this process. ^ This increase JLn employment 



niaintains a steady tempo unid-l'-pealt employment is reached in the months 
of November and December. This activity culminates in the harvesting 
of diversified crops and in the processing of siigao* cane into rw 
sugar. The fluctuation in the number of people" applying for unemploy- 
ment compensation mirrors the seasonal employment pattern. 

Throughout the years y the two major industries (i^^e^* , "employ- 
ment-wise") have always been"agriculture-related." They have employ- 
ed approximately 325 people. Smaller numbers of individuals are employ- 
ed in some of the small businesses in the community. 

The business community of St. Martinville consists of the Central 
Business District (CBD) , one small shopping center and neighborhood 
commercial areas. The CBD of the city was developed around the St.' 
Martin of iourc C€iilap£i6->Church and has extended eastvard^to include 
public eind semi -public sites, supfi'"as""i5b^^oirrt House, the post offi<Se, 
a parochial school, the pUblieHaealth unit', etc ♦(See Map, Appendix A). 

In addition to the commercial land uses JWicn as' drug stores, 
beauty shops, furniture and appliance stores, a bank, offices, bars, 
grocery stores and markets, department stoi*es, recreational plawses and 
restaurants, a few residences are also located in the CBD. -^^^ 

Neighborhood commercied land in St. Mauritnville is located, alorig 
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Main Street (Louisiana , Highway 31) to the north ^nd .south of the\j 
C3D and on Bridge Street (see Api)eTidi:e A) . ' As in the CBD, commer- 
cial use includes drug stores, flower shops, grocery stores, hard- 
ware store, .a .Q^^.aner^. filling V?^^ kad l(^vi;j^^es. 
One shopping center has jdeveloped on the fiar south er 
It includes a service station, a car wash., a drug store',] ^. ^^g^/chain. 
store and a viariety store. ^- 

The people of the community have had to struggle to 

/ / ' 

in/; limited employment in^the few "family-owTied" businesses of the 
CBD. As more and more students graduated frpm high school, ^f^^ing 
a' job in the community become, an impo,gsibility.^ "^^^ hi^\achpol. 
' • .graduates did '^ot go ©n to college, tretde-pr business sj2jxQO'i,^.j02r^c- 
cept low or unskilled Jobs., 'th^^^^her^^^was very little hqpfe' oT any, * 
desirable employment in the community, ' Needless, to* the sit^^ion 

was much more critical for high school drop-outs. This dreary employ- 
ment picture continued for many yeetrs. However, in 19T0, a change began 
. ^to appear^^i' ^^^^^^.^^^^ 

Martin Mills Inc. ' , • 

In 19t9>¥a new kind ot, industry located in the. community — a 
textile plant providing approximatei'ly 1,000^ new jobs pri^iarily to^ 
wbmen and blat^^ who previously had been employed in low-paying, 
* unskilled job^or totally unemployed. 

Martin Mill? is a multirmillion dollar industrial piaAt. 11;, "is 
4 a recently formed Lbuisifiina corporation that is whlolly Qimei and oper- 
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at'ed Union Underwear Company, msLker of Fruit-of-the-Loom clothingy 
This corapetny h^s similar installations located* in Florida, Kentucky, 
l^ssissippi and Oklahoma. ...... 

\ ' ' *^ MartinMilLs -ie-a tb%al pyjoc^ft^'piaht *tii§,t^ takes' Vawfyarh'^d,. 
.makes it into read/-to-"«rear men 'and boy/^^ briefs, ^-shirts anji^thle-^ius 
• shirt^:^ It contains liiO,0*00 aqueire feet of floor spac?,. The annual 
income output i5 approximateljj 5^ million dollars. An addition of 100, 

1 

000 square-4jget to the presen^b^lant building and facilities haa al~ 
^^£^5een^tar^^ employment after its completion 

is 2,500.^The expected annual^ifia^e output is 11 million dollars. 

The following indicates the sij^e and capacity of the new industry. 
Martin ^ills now makes 7,000 dozens-shirts a week. With the new add- 
ition to the plant, th^y^-^wiiT'^S^ the -capacity^ to produce up to' 13,000 
dpzen T-shSr^^uv^^\^ T-shir^ and athletic shirts are bleached 

and dyed into approximately 'twenty- fiv^( 25) different colors - a'^process 
involving'^the use. of 35>000 pourjds of salt per veek. Thtisj- the' plaAt 
is now ^the world's letr^est bleachers and kni-tters. In addition, ^six 
(6) million yards of thread' is used in one week. The^.pa^tem cutter 



c^t 



can.^p^it 192 shirts at one time. Union Underwear the parent company^ 
also' sews private labels in garments for customers including Se^s, 
Roebuck a^d Co., S.S. Kresge, Ben Franklin Stores, T.G. & X. Divisions , 
of^Cd;fey Promts ^ ' Zayres and Target .Stores. Some labeling is done 'at 



artin Millsj. ' . . 

Needles^ to'^ say, this industry has brought change to the community 
and to the piople - especially',^ the Vomen, directly enqployed by the in- 
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.»;^is research project grew out of a ^oiicern foi; the el^^^es' that 
might be occtirring in the family and in the Community as a result of ^ 
the location of a new form of empIoymeot^^^^Many questions arise vh^n 
women who are generally the primary soc'^ializing'^ agents for children in 

the home,' find themselves in a new job with a daily financial earning 

* - ^-^» 

capability commensurate with their former weekly ^salary , a job with jiew 
working conditions and rexjilirements- — e.g^, laorge numbers of other 
workers, large physical plant, assembly-line procedures, etc. Are^ere 
specific circumstances to which she and hir family musji "adjust'?^How 
is this adjustment aff^cted^y^he- length of employment? Wha^ are t)ie 



consequences tq^chi^^ whoSe ittd^hers" shift from loy 'paying unskilled 

Jeb^' to higher paying jobs? Are there subsianttal. changes in the life 

* / ♦ . // 

style of .the family? Are there changes in intej^personal relatiqnsfi^s? 

As -^a first'-hand iDbserver o^>4his .coraoounity, the author^ va^^ware , 
daily of the change oac^urr^^'^ .community as a'^res^^t/^ this in-;' 

duatry^ . Fojy^xample^the number of new cars iricrease^Sr; This oon^Ji- 
tion * inevitably to long traffi'c^iiaes especieiily on pay .day. 
^Uty offipi^s were forced to study the problem* csf traffic flow. As 
tLLt, left turn lan^ and "no left turns" at intersections Vel;e 
introduced, iJany ^ ev bank accounts were, opened. White housewives in 
the commuiji^ were busily calling aroun^. to find domestics to work, 



_3irice so maj^y wecre ,nov-;emplby4d by *the^' n^v, industry . TVo n^v •bnT%- , ^ 



ying inztitv^tior^ opened^/^ CQjnm^mity , .people were 

/ talking about ihk new industry** v , - ^ ' - 

« ♦ », • . 

Any*, or. all,- of these circumstiances' would raise questions about 
* • ' • <■ ^ '* 

'th^ iiii^ct V-'^e^pecially^economii? impact of*, the new iridtistry.- How-/ 

ever, the socially' relevant . and ecologically vg-lid question was: 

wiiat IS 'ijSfe* impact' 'on the nuclear fami^ when Mother experiences a. 

change iu pccupationa? status.? This ig a critical question, esp'e- 

cially for black fainilies in this commiSiity, beca^use^'the need for 

employment (of not only husband, but also wife) is generally a 

aecesBity fc^ maintaining the economic survival of the family. ' ^ 



/ 



/ 

/ 
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A total of 21^ working- women were included in the research pro- 

V 

i^suDjects were .broken down into the following groups: 



^*lles indicated that Ilk 



try met the criterion of either three 




Experimental Groups 



workers f ron the new 4 




years bj^-ene y^^^r of employment. IMtty-one of .imese workers 
fr^j^We new industry either were no longer employed by the 
industry, could nc>t> be located d^pite numerous attempts, pr 
refused to participle. Thus, the^names and addresses of the ; 
•/3 women emuloyees ^re obtained from the files Qf^^^'new 
ijidustry. All .workers were interviewed. Placement into 
Kxjjipimentai ^Grou^G I or II was based on the date hired. 

Gfoap I: A total-^ 25 women who^were employed by the 
' ^new industry fof approximately one year. This group in- 
cluded 1^ whites and 11 blacks* 

Group II ; A total of 5o wqmen who were, employed by the 
, new industry for approximately three ye&rs.. This group 
i«ncluded 25 whites anrf. 33 blacks. 
•Control Groups : ' ^ 

Group it A total of, women who were employed* by a local 
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factory which provided traditional uirf^iled, an(i low- 
skilled jobs. Ail. women in this group were blacy Com- 
pany officials of the factory provided the names and 
addresses of the subjects in this group. 
Group II : A total of 35 women who were employed^'aiKjb^e 
domes.tic area (Private Household) in the commuiiity* All 
wonen in this group were black. Since domestic workers 
are hired in the^^mmunity by "word-of-^outh" , employees 
of the new industry (many of whom_vere^ previously employed 
as domestic workers or as low or unskilled factory workers) 
were contacted individually and asked to identify women % 
still employed as domestic workers. Thus, a jiomination pro"- 
cedure was used. Women, who should have "first-hand" in- 
formation of others currently^^ employed as domestic workers 
were asked to provide names so that this group could be 
identified systematically. 

Group ni ; A total of 66 women were employed- as teachers 
by the St. Martin Parish School Board. This group in- 
cluded 35 white professionals and 31 black professionals. 
The office of the Superintendent of Sc^olg for St. l^Iartin 
Pari'Sh School Board provided the names and addresses of 
teachers currently, employed in tjie^i;^ school system of ^the 
community. ^ - .^^ f 

, The marital' status and the age categories for the |ext)eriment£Ll _ 

- - . .. • • ' ^- 



and control groups are reflected in Tables 1 and 2. 

• : ■■ ^ ■ 

Insert Tables 1 ^d 2 about here 



A total of 162 children were identified. A breakdown by age 
for experimental and control groups is found in Table 3.* Data was 
obtained only on children who were in the elementary (^+-6), jiinior 
high (T-9)j and high school (10-12) grades. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

/ 

Apparatus"^^ 

interview Questionnaire: A questionnaire w^fi^^signed for 

use in the individual interviews with all of the working women 

(s^^ Appendix B.) The interview questionnaire encompassed the 

following fitreas of inquiry: 

Background Data 
a. age 

b* mfitrital status 

c, salary 

d. . , children 
e*. .education 
f. other 

r 

Evaluation of work. situation 
a. problems 

b* pressures ' - 

c . motivation 

d . reinforcement 



it 
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Effect^ of emplq^ent on childcare patterns 
Effect? on employment ' on child development 
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a..^ school achievement 

"b* a?chievement motivation 

c . other 

5. Effects of employment on leisure time for the family 

6. Effects of employment on social life activeties with other 
workers . 

7. Effects of employment on family planning genercd use of 

added income. ! 



MetrjppoAtan Achievement Test: The academic ^achievement of ele 
mentary^ juniot^-high and high school students in the areas of Mathe- 
matics and l^eading was obtained from the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. In addition to^ a total mathematics and total reading score, a 
breakdown into subtests is also provided. However, only the total 
scores in reading and mathematics were used. 

Additionally, both national and local percentile scores are 
provided. Only local scores were used since the primary objective 
of the studj^Cin regetrds to the academic performance of children) is 
evaluate the group performance of children whose mothers work ii 



different occupations in the local community. ^ 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test is administered to students 
each year during the month of March. 

Occupational Level Rating Scale . In order to determine the 
socioeconomic status (SES) of the working women and to evaluate 
the occupational choices of children, this scale was used. 

The scale, devised^ by Gaudet and Hotard (l973)-r-ls>^based on 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1965)« Hdwe^r, an ordinal 
scale for the employ em^ categories was evolved, The'Xj^le is 

19' 
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presented in Appendix C\ In ranking a specific occupation, empha- 
sis was placed on the level of education required to perform the 
specific task adequately. Consideration was also given to the 
status and relative salary of the job in the geographical area of 
Southwest Louisiana, 

Procediire 

The following steps were followed: 

Step 1: The development of the interview questionnaire. 

Step 2: The identification of the two experimental groups 
and the three control* groups. 

Step 3: The conducting of the individual intei-views in the 

homes of each of the 2l8 subjects in the experimental 
and control groups. Black and white, male and female 
senior level 'students participated in training work«^ 
shops and then served as. interviewers, 

Step:U: The coding of the inter):i^w data for each subjet:t , 

i . ' . 

Step 5: The identification of children from actual interview 
data with mothers. 

Step 6: The gathering of achieT^emejit test scores for all ele- 
mentary and secondary scKool age children. 

Step 7: The analysis of the data for Mothers and children. 




Chapter III 
Results 

Background Data 

Since I9IO there has been a steady increase in the proportion 
of women engaged in paid employment (Nye, 197^). However, the age 
^ of the women worker has been an important factor in the descriptive 
data of employment patterns. Table 2 reflects the fact that ap- 
proximately- 50% kT) of the Martin Wills workers (black an(^ 
white) are between the ages of 18- and 33 years. Thirty- five per 
cent (•^= 29) of the worker^ are between the ages of 3U-iil. Only 15% 
(^ 13) are k2 years oTage and older. Especially for the black 
worker, this^reflects -the shift of younger workers from the domestic 
area to the ilev industry. Approximately Q5% (-(fSO) of the Domestic 

work ers are k2 ye ars of age anj^jolder ^with one person over 65 years 

of age. — 

The data on metrital status ranges from a high of ^6% of married 
Martin Mills_vprkers tq a low-of 50% married Domestic workers. How- 
ever, there is an Increase in these percentages of "presently mar- 
ried" and "formerly married" (i.e.", widowed, divorced or separated) 
are combined. Martij 

w orkers - approach QQ%} Professional workers fall between these 'two 

iff 

groups (85^), while the Qannery workers fall slightly below Profes- 
oionals at hO%. These data are consistent with the statistics of 
the Ujj). department of Labor, Wf2 which shjoM^jthatlJiSe^er cent age 
of married, 'divorced, widowed and separated women in the labor force 



:ln Mills TOrkers^-thennBCg) roach 955^ and Domestic . 

A : , 
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has increased significantly compared to that of single working women. 

Despite the high percentage of women workers living with their 
husbandp, inany have still chosen to enter the labor force. The age 
of their children may be a factor here. " The U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1972 firgiires indicate thax "about twg-'fifths of employed 
women in 1972 were mothers with children under eighteen." The data 
from Table 3 indicates that the worki^jg mothers in the experimental 
and control groups, have iS^.i^^H^f their children ^ 5, years of age, " 
while 30.5^ of the children are between the ages of ' 6-12 years, and 
30% are between the ages of 13-19 yeatrs. Thus, the mothers who are 
working, generally ha-^e school-age children who presumably heed less 
individualized maternal ca;:e. Black workers account for a higher 
proportion of working mothers vith children ^ 5 years of age. This 
fact once again points out the need for the employment of both hvis-. 
band and wife In the black family. Especially in small communities, 

. the availabilitjr of desirable employnfent for the black male may be 

iiimited. ^ * . . 

The educational achievement of the worker and her spouse is re- 
flected in Table For the Professional Group, data are provided 

for the spouse only, since all of the Professional workers had re- 

L 

ceived a college degree. . ^ 



Insert Table h about herej^ | 



On 'the average, the spouses of the Professional workers attended 
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approximately ojhe and one-haif years of college. The Domes- 

tic and Cannery workers and their spouses attended grade school only. 
In both instances the a^verage grade level 3!tas similar for the Cannery 
worker and spouse (8.32 yrs. 77^52 yrs.) and for tlie Domestic worker 
and spouse (i+.9T yrs./ii.65 'y^s . ) . Only three (3) persons in the 
Domestic and Cannery^roups attended trade school. 

The same' consistency prevails for the Martin Mils worker and 
spouse, but the in^divi duals in this group attended high schoo]L (l0.8 
yrs • /9 *i yrs . ) . - , j^^.^^ 

Despite/ the fact that the mode for the educationsLl achievement 
of Marti^Mills workers was' 12 years of schooiing, *tjie previous Job 
level/ tor the majority of the^black one-year and three-years worker 
wa^ that of "UnskiJLledT^aborer . " > 

' ^Prior to their employment at Martin Mills, the majority of the 



white workers weVe -fiousewives. With the exception Of; the spo\ises of 
the black one-year ^rorkers, the mode for the ctirrent Job level^ of the 
spouses of all other^artin Mills workers wafe. that of "Skilled Crafts 
man." -'^ ' • 

"Unskilled Laborer" was the modal current Job level for the 

r ' 

spouse of the one-year ilack Martin Mill& worker and for the spouses 
of the Cannery worker. ' ' * \ ' 

There was a bi-modal distribution for the current Job level for , 
the spouses of Doraestijc workers^ "Skilled Ci^aftgman" and "Unskilled 
Laborer," The modal Job lev>el for spouses of black Profes'sional work 
ers was "College Degr^e or Eq;uivalent" , . and for. the spouses* of white 
rofessional workers: "Skilled Craftsman*" 
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On the average, the spouses '6f Martin Mills workers were 'in 
' their' curreht jobs between years; followed by the Professionals, 

5-9 years, then the Cannery lO-li* years,, and finally the Domestics 

■> » *' . . ' 

^ ' for 15-19 years-, ' * 

♦ 

The mothers of the white Martin Mills and Professional workers in 

general, did not work when they wei^e growing up. The data on the 

mothers for .thfe black 'Martin Mill^ and the Domestic workers Ofes^ect 

a bi-modal distribution: many^of the mothers did not work , ^however , ^ 

those whp did work had "Unskilie'd Laborer" jobs. 

The fathers of t"he workers in the experimental and control ^ 
» * * I 

groups were rather^ similar in their occupational level - "Skilly 

'Craftsman," There was fit bi-modal^distribution for the fathe;rs of 

black Professional wprkers. If they were not employed as "Skilled 

Craftsman", then they had jobs as "fcJnsfcilled Laborers." The fathers 

\ 

of Domestic W9rkers were chiefly employed: as "Unskilled Laborers!*" - 
^^JpiUSy over a generation, some' changes We noted in the occupational 




leVel of the workers in the community 
« 

Work Environment 



'ae rea,sons wfiy women enter the labor force are many and varied. 
However complex, the pver;;>rl'ding motivation for entering the world 

of work has-been monej^ (Hoffman, 197^). The overwhelming ^response of 

, / . ^ y . ^' . 

^ the women wor^rs in* the e'xperimental and control groups to the 

que3ti^,^Why did you seek ^employiaient?" was "yes" to/th^ alternative, r/ 
money; , ' ' « ' V> 



\ 
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Table i> reflects the veekl^saTary of't&fe experimental and. con- . 
^ trol groups / Sal^ri^s'^v^^ Ma^rtin Mills and PrOfession-y 

al jforfc^rswho arje'^aid bi-veekly and monthly respectively^. Table"^ - 
6 shows a fu3rxher breakdown by race , for the salary of,M£u:tin Mills 
^d. Prafe'ssional Horkefs^. . ^ . , " 



Insert Tables 5 and 6 abolit here 



Domestic workers, as* expected, eBxri the lowest i 




sa\Lary 

, of all experimental and control groups. The majority ]^8.( 

the Domestic workers earn between $26 - $50 per week. Only 20% *earn 

more than this per week'* In* oompeLrison, only 26.5^^of.the Cannery 

worker^s^ earn ^between $26 - $50 weekly* A]^proximately 53% earn 

between $51 - $7 5 "per. week.* •Metrtin Mills aixd Prof essional worker^ • 

fared better^ in their weekly salary, with ^J^majd^'ity earning 

between $101 " $150 and $151 - $175 'veekly* respectively*'' • ^* / ^ 

Hofftnan and Nye (l97#) point that * ' 

. ..^ .families without a.workinjg wff«. lag ' • 
^igppreciably behind "the Income and- level 
' ' * . ' of living of ^ill families. ?art-tlme 
employment brings^ them^ to the average 
salary for the^r'race, and full-time 
eji^loyment brings ' them veil ahe^ .of- 
the average. Fq): ..minority' fai^ilies , 
/ ■ . -those without an employed wife are 
" ^ ^ •npderateXy* deprived with. respect to 

. . other -minptity families auidJ* extremely 

^ deprived comp^ed vitji \«chites, but 
full-time employment of the wife moves 
^ • them ahead of the average for both 
groups* ' •/ (p. 
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TablQ 5 



Weekly Salaries of Experimental 
and Control Groups 



Cannery 



Doniestic 





Sal&d^-. 








Salary. 


'Freq. 


% 




1 

. -* 

^-25 


*> 






\. 0-25 


> 

7 


20.6 


t 


26-50 


9 


• 265 




26-50 , 




58.8 




51-75 


* 18 


52.9 




51-75 


' 5 


IU.7 




76-100 


7 


20.6 




76-100 


2 


5.9 




. Total 


3U 


100 




Total 


3U 


100 



Professional 



^Martih MiUs^ 



Salary 


Freq. 


% 


75-100 








3 


It. 5 . 


l26^^1^r~~~ 




' 19.7 


151-175' 


39 


59.1 


c 

over 175 


11 


,16.7 


Total 


66 


100 




.TabLe 6 



Salaxy of Martin MiUs 
smd Professional Groups 



1 ■ ■ 

/ Professional 


Salary 








Freq. B 


Percent 


Freq. W 


I * — - 
Percent 






- 


- 






1 


3.2 


2 


5.7 




k 


12.9 


9 


25.7 . 


6oi--70o 


21 


67.7 


18 


51.U 


over TOO 


■ 5 


16.1 


6 


17.1 


Xrotal 


31 ' 


99.8 


3-^ 


99.9 


\ 


— r 


Martin Mills 


Salary 








One year workers/race 


3 year vor^ 


ters/race 




1" W % 


1 B % 


3 W % 

1 


3 B % 


100^200 0 


7 53.8 


k 36. U 


H 16.7 


15 't5.5' 


201-300 


6 U6.2 


7 .63.6 


h> 75.0 


18 5Jt.5 


301-1+00 


4 - 




/ 2 a.3 




Uoi-500 










- Total ■ 


13 


11 


2lt 


33 



Although the contribution made by the Domestic and Cannery 
workers is* sii[iall, the economic future of their families would be 
'bleak, even in this community, since their husbands are employed 
^Cjeherally in "Unskilled Laborer" jobs. 

Since the money earned by workers is not always retained,' but 
is used for such things as child care expenses, food, added taxes, 
transportation, etc., other motivators, in addition to money, must 
be explored to determine the reasons why women enter the work force. 

Other motivators concerned with the actual work environment 
were explored. For example, did the worker want diff^erent working 
conditions, did the worker have a lot of free time on her hands, 
was this the only opportunity available for work, or did the worker 
feel that she could do the job? . 

Professional workers indicated concern with the working condi- 
tions of the job. Specifically, all of the teachers who responded 
to this alternative (55) indicated their desire to work with children 
and young adults. These concerns dominated all othef motivators, 
including money. 

In addition to concerns about money^ Csjinery workers were moti- 
vated by the fact that "they could do the' Job*" Domestic workers 
were similfitrly motivated, but a significant nimber of their responses 
also indicated that their decisi^to work was affected by the amount 
' of free time and also that this job was the "only job" they could do 
(approximately 70%). 



2k 

lisLTtin lAills workers were analyzed in terms of ^ears of employ- 
ment and race. The majority of the three year workers responding 
indicated that in addition to money, they were working because of 
their "free time." This response was followed closely by an ad- 
mission that "someone told them about the job." The order of re- 

ponses was slightly different for one year workers. After nfos^, 

> /- — \ 

the reasons given for working were: (l) someone told theiA abput 

.the Job; (2) free time. 

The alternative, "soneone told you about the Job," would seem 
to indicate prior motivation to enter the world of work. Once again, 
money may have been the primary tiotivator^^;vifich^eered them to ask 
others a bout the availability of a job. Thus, they responded "yes" 
to the alternative "someone -told me about the Job," 

When Martin Mills workers were considered^ruterms^bf race,' blacks 
responded as the one year workers^j^^andT^v^ as the the three year 
workers did. The responses of all the workers in the experimentfid 
and control groups were also analyzed in terms of eige of worker, edu- 
cational level of the worker and the ages of her children. The results 
were consistent with the data previously cited. 

Even though the responses of the Martin Mills workers indicated 

< 

that the actual working conditions were not a consideration for seeking 
employment, investigation in this area was pursue^/ Workers vere asked 
"Are there any situations different from that of your previous job?" 
The preciseness of the responses indicated the 'concern .with the actual 
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working conditions. The following are some examples of the retjponses: 

1. completely different 

2. pay better 

3* hours regulfiu:, work easier 
air conditioned 

5. pressures ^ ^ ' ' " 

6. supervisors /floor walkers 

7. healthier environment, conditions better 
' 8. ^ae eting production 

9. lunch break different 

10. more interesting, meet^«^ people 

11. promotions not available. 




Cannery and Domestic workers were asked if they ever coxTsidered 
working at Martin Mills • Twenty-five ^25) of the Cannery workers said 
yes. Howe"\jer, of this 'number, 6^^(16) st id that they were never 
called to work after their initial application; six (6) either quit 
or were laid off; others gave personal or "job requirement" causes 
why they had not considered or were not now working at the new indus- . 
try. 

. None of the thirty-five (35) Domestic workers considered employ- 
.ment at the new industry. Thirteen (13) said that they were too old 
to work there; four [h) gave health reasons (e.g., bad eyes, bad back, 
etc.); eleven (ll) suggested work conditions (e.g., "don*tv ^riJ^eLWork-- 
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ing in crowdsj^ .work too hard; too much pressure; too early to atturl 
work,^tc,)i, the rest of the Domestic vroke^^u cited personal reasons 
(e.g., "i/like what I'm doing; wotdd interfere with home routine and 
>rith care of young children, etc.), for not working at the new indus- 
try'. ^ ^ 

V • ' • 

Job Satisfaction 

Table 7 reflects the level of job satisfaction for the experimental 



and^ control groups. The majorit^r of all the workers (70;{ +) appear 
ilsaSgJjJ}^^ or very satisfied" with their present jobs. 



Insert TaT:>le 7 about here 



A further 'analyois was done to determine among those who claim 
that they are "somewhat of very satisfied" with their jobs, if they 
had specific complaints about the job. Black and white Professional 
workers had complaints about problems with children (e.g., noisy, dis- 
respectful, etc.), pay not good enough and haying to do bus duty. 
Professional workers so <i6mplaf^ng ranged from 31J( to 

Sixteen per cent (l6j{) of the Cannery workers generate.d^^-their 
own complaints. Their complaints* included: having to get up early ' 
in the mornings; standing up long periods^ prejudice and dissatis- 
faction with pay, 

The,only specific complaint""^ Domestic vtorkers was having to * 
work when there's comp.any (15/?.), *^ . ] 



Table 7 
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Very/ 


' • 1 

Very/ | 




Group 


Somewhat 


Somewhat j 


iotai 




Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 




Professional 






• / 


Blaok 


29 


1 


30 


White 


29 






UcLunery 




X 


'SO ! 


, Domestic 


32 


2 




1 

!4artin Mills 






T 


1 year 


18 


1» 


22 1 


3 year 




8 . 




Martin Mills 








Black 
] 'White 




8 




28 


1* 

\ 


32 " 
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Martin MilW; one year workern who Intiicaled overall, f^atln fact ion 
vilh their Job complained about (l) vacations not lone enou;/h 
and (2) that' lunch is only forty-five (U5) minutes {33%-). Thirty- 
nine per cent {39%) of the three year Martin Mills workers complained 
^bout "having maternity and/or sick leaves without pay." Other 
cpmplaints involved "vacations not long enough" and "having to work 
extra hours and sometimes on Saturdays" {26%). Three year workers 
also levelled complaints about "lunch being only i*orty-five {k3) 
minutes and "being bored doing the same job (23/5). 

The specific complaints of Martin Mills workers were also viewed 
in terras of race. The major coijplaints of the white workers were 
"having to work extra hours and sometimes on Saturdays" {32%) and 
complaints about management and manaigement "policy {32%).. The latter 
included complaints about supervisors, equipment breakage, having to 
bring in a doctor's excuse for absences, holiday and break schedules, 
expectations J of Banagement, etc. 

The major complaint 6f the blkck Martin Mills worker was paving 

matejrnity and/or sick leaves without pay" {^\%) . Other specif ic com- 

plaints included: "vacations not long enough" "lunch only 

. forty-five (^5) minutes" ,(33^) ; "bored doing the same Job" (30^)., 
. . . ■ , ^ i 

AjjnostNt^jenty per cent {Z0%) of the coiiQ)laints concerned '^having to 
work extra hours and sometimes on Saturdays" and "no afternoon break." 
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Additionally, a Global Job Satisfaction scor^ was derivedT^^^^ 
the experimental— and control groups. The responses to items all 
pertaining to "job satisfaction" were used to deriye this weighted 
score (See Appendix B, Section II, Questions 5,6,8,9,10,ll)* 'Posi- 
tive scores indicated satisfaction; negative scores indicated dis- 
satisfaction. Scores ranged from a -6 to a +1*1. Only five pir cent 
(5J5) of the Martin Mills workers had negative scores whichydndicated 
diaoatisf action. The other ninety-five >p_er cent (95>i) the scores 
were pfositive wite^hbrmal distri^tion. The mode was scores be- 
tween +l8 andr^21. 

For the control groups, a low Global Job Satisfaction score 

indicated satisfaction and a high score indica^d dissatisfaction* 

^ - ^~ 

The scoreg^ n-mgei a : f ii^:;^2^o"-f39~i'or Cannery worlcers . The mo^e was a 



score ^fJJ-^r^— The. majority of the Domestic workers received the 
^West possible Global Job Satisfaction score for their group— a 
score of 32 (range 32 ^-6T-). The Global Job Satisfaction score for 
black_and^ite Professional workers indicated a distribution slightly 
skewed toward' the high (dissatisfaction) end of thejscale. A break- 
down by race indicated that black Professional workers 'were located 
• toward the high end of the scale* 

Additionally, a Family-Husband Job Satisfaction score (See Ap- 
pendix B, Section VIII, ^Questions i,2,3»it,5) and a C3hildren's . Job 
Satisfaction score (See i^endix B, qectionJCV-, Questions 3, It ,5,6) 
were derived. -The responses to these iiuestions were obtained from 
tl\c worker and not directly from the husband and/or children. 
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With high scores indicating satisfaction and a "neutral" point 
of .-<3, the data reflect the fact that the majority of all the hus- 
-"banos of Martin Mills workers (black, white, one year, three year) 
scored above jth^jieutrai-^oi-nb. Thus, their wives report that the 
^hu?5bands are^^isfied vith their jobs at Martin Mills. ^1 of t-he.^ 
children of the Maxtirj Mills worlcers sco'red either at therie:u^fersrtr''^ ' 

point (only 3) or abpve, T^nS^tingL^s.atisf action.- - - 

— ^The' mode--afM;Tie^Family^5^^ Job Satisfaction scores for the ^ 

'Cannery group falls at the neutral point, with approximately equal 
n-Jinbers falling abov^ and below neutrdl. The scores JfOr^the children 
indicated satisfaction with their mother's job* 

The FAmily-Husband scores^ fbr Professional workers indicated 
neutrality {kl%} and dissatisf actioij {3^%) with the wif6»^ job. The 
Professional workers perceive that the majority of their children 
{53%) are neutral about their j.-obs • Forty-five per cent (^5^) of the 
scores indicated satisfaction. * . ^ 

Fifty^one per cent {31%) of the Family-Husband Job Satisfaction' 
scores for the Domestic group were below the neutral point; twenty- 
three per cent {23%) were neutral and twenty-six per cent {26%) were 
above the neutral point. The children's satisfaction scores indi- 
cated- neutrality" and satisi^action. There were no scores, below the 
neutral point. ' / 

The FAmily-Husband and Children's Job Satisfaction scores give 
an estimate of the satisfaction of fainily members with the job. 
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However, these are^mprecise measures since scores were derived k'rom 
the responses of workers and not directly from the family members , 
themselves. " ' 

- ..■ ■ ,■ Y 

Children - . 

Child Ceure Arrtogements . Table -3 showed 76* children who were ^ 
5 years of age. If their mothers axe in the labor force, then these 
children must be car.ed for by others. Mothers v^re asked about child 
care arrangements for their pre-schoolers. Fifteen (15) Martin Mills 
families had their pre-schoolers cared. for by relatives. Equal nyia*^ 
befs of families (9) relied on day care centers and "othgi?s^^( i . e . , 
non-relatives or f^mdly day care) to care for their pre-schoolers. 

The mothers in the_£MJXei;yLgrQup relied on aj.3,^^ree methods, of 
child care. However, the mode for these families was catre by rela- 
tives . . . ' . ' 

Black Professional workers made use of realtives predominantly 
for their child, caire arrangements. However, day' care centers and 
"others'* were also used. White Professional workers did not make use 
of relatives in th^ir child care arrangements. They were more likely 
to employ "others"^ in their child caire arr^gements. 

' The Domestic gruup accounted for only' one child ^ five years of 
age. This pre-schooler was cared for by' relatives. 

Despite the availability of new day care facilities, the majority 
of the mothers in the experimental and control groups made us^ of 



reEatlves in their child care arrangements. This fact could reflect 
the ::ense of family among blacks and Acadians in th6. community, Ther^ 
may also be a substantial difference in the cost of private (rela- 
tive or ."other") Versus public (day carfe) child care arrangements. 
Whatever the reason, th'ese'data on child care arrangements are con- 
sistent with national trends for working mothers with children under 
six (Emlen aiid Perry, 1974*) • 

. . Discipline ^ As in the homes of tjrpical non-working mothers, the 
mothers in the experimented and control groups oy^r^h^^^^^ claimed, 
the major responsibility for disciplining the children in the family. 
The form of discipline differed for experimental and control groups. 
Whit^ Martin Mills .Vorkers gave a resounding "no" to t};ve use of spank- 
ing as a method of discipline, while all other groups showed no clear- 
cut preference. * ^^^^ , 

.Sixty-seven per cent .(^T^^T^f the black and white Martin Mills 
workers said "yes" trC'^sing punishment (i.e., denial of privileges) as 
a form of discipline. White Professionals show-ed a tendency in that 
direction. Cannery, black Professional and Domestic workers ^owed 
no clear cut preference, * 

- m 

With the exception of , the Cannery workers, all groups o^^rwhelming- 
ly said "yes" to the use af verbal interaction to handle discipline prob 
lems. Thus, it would appear that the mothers in the^ experifiiebtal and 
control groups may be using more than one method of discipline. Only 
in a few insteirices was the, choice of, method definite. One factor which 



saay be related to the method of discipline used is th^^^mber of 
behavior problems encountered by mothers, 

•jPhe 'largest number of behavior problems — ^r-fiour 'vas ^reported 
by black Professional workers* White Professional and three yea?* 
Martin Mills workers reported as many, as three behavior problems with 
their children. All other groups reported a maximum of two behavior 

problems. Although the types of problems were similar q[uarreling, 

fighting, resentment of authority, etc,, the age and number of 
children would t^nd to inflate the actual frequency of behavipr prob- 
lems noted. ' . ' ' 

All mothers in the' experimental and Control ^groups assigned cer- ; 
tain duties afid responsibilities to their children. For example; 
responsibilities such as dusting, sweeping, mopping, making beds, doing 
dishes, taking out 'the garbage and picking up' the. trash in the ywtd 
'were performed by all of the children of the mothers in the experimen- 
tal a^d control groups. Washing 'and ironing clothes were. done only 
by, the children of. the Cannery workers. 

Cutting the grass and raking the leaves were done by the children 
of Martin Mills and Cannery workers. Since .these are jobs traditional - 
ly performed by males, these results majc reflect the actual number of 
males '6-19 y*ears for the experimental and control groups. 

With the exception of t^e Professional- workers, the children from. 
all of the other .groups 'were expected to go to the grocery store.- 
Caiinery workers' were divided 'on their response to baby-sitting. All 
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by-sit. r 



otfier groups responded negatively to ^having their children baby* 
Additionally, Cannery workers were the only group to respond affirm- 
atively to the responsibility of cocking. Finally, .setting the table 
for a family meal was a responsibility performed by the children of 



all the groups 'except , the Domestic group. 
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\ ' Academic Achievement » Due to the W>tual number of children ia the 
elementary, junior and senior high grades and to the completeness of 
the academic records, only Majrtin Mills and Cannery children results 
are reported. The total reading and th^ totaJ. mathematics local per- 
centages of the Metropolitan Achievement Test for 1973 and 197^ were 

' ^ • . .... 

used for comparison'.^ 

The changes in the 19T3 to 197^ j^otal reading scores showed a . 
'signifiaant.^ttffference between the Martii^Mlls and Cannery groups 
(t^ = 2/55, df = 7^, £<.02). The children in the Martin Mills group 
showed' an improvement ' from 1973 to 197^, while the children in the 
Cannery* group declined in tAeir perfonnane 

grbuped according to sex^ Cannery 1(>liildren especially males , accounted 

^fbr the significant difference Jbetween the groups '(F = 5.I8, df = 1, 

2.4C.O25). The results/ were consistent for grade grouping Uth 

through 8th grades Versxis •9th through 12th grades (F = U.67, df = 1, 
p^.05). Cannery children showed a decline, especially in grades 
1^-8. The Martin MiJLls \Vci through 8th graders were slightly better-- 
thfiCn ^f<kt through 12th gradesrs . 



When the data were 
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There was a significemt difference between the two groups on 
.•nathematics scores^ {t^= 2.U0y df = 71, ■£ .01). ^'"^^ mean for the 
Martin I^lls^hildren was it.l3, and for the Cannery children -5*62. 

• ' ^ ^ ^ Sir 

/ ^ % 

Once again, the male Cannery children contributed most to the sexual 
, differences noted between the two groups (F = ^.66, df = 1, £ ^.05)-. 
There were no significant grade differences. The analysis for years 
of employment ' ( 1 year vs. 3' years) yielded ^/^gnificant differences 

Future Plans . Mother's new employment had an impact on! the 

world-view of her children? Mothers in the experimental ajid contVol 

groups were asked about the future career plans of their children. 

Table 8, shows the career choices ^cj^f the children as reported by thei'r 

mothers. O i 
-L. * N 

... _ - _ 



Insert Table 8 about here 




With the exception of the Martin l-li lis black one year workers, the 



overwhelming career choice was Level 1 a profisssional^ career. ,The 

ir.ajcrity of the other choices were clus'tered around, 'Leveis 2,3 and h. 

level 9 armed services was a choice among the** children of the black, 

workers. White 2^I^^in Mills workers* children indicated '^^rriage" 
^ future goal. Thus, the children in this small community do ex5)ress, 
.in general, high aspiration levels. 
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Family Relationship 

The working mother is a unique personality. She functions on 
the Job, at home with husband and children and generally assumes 
major responsibility for household chores. To explore the impact 
of enployment on this area, a series of questions were asked about 
these concerns . 

Martin Mills . The majority of the workers {66%) said that the 
amount of time spent with family was "enough." 'Thirty-two per cent 
(32^) felt that they needed more time ^f or family. On th^ average, 
the white one and three year workers were up in the mornings between 
^:00 - 5:29 a.m., while the mode for black one and three year workers 
was 6:00..- 6:29 a.m. Approximately half of the workers admij^ted 
having household chores to do in the mornings". The majority had one (l) 
or two (2) chores ^to perform. With the workday ending at ^:00 p.m. 
for approximal^efy all'vorkers, the majority of the women indicated 

having to do chores even as many as'^thiree .(3) or four W when they ' 

returned home. Thus, t)ie majority of the workers are in bed-between - 
10:00 - 10:59 p.^. " Althougji .the^ modal Response for black three year 
vork.ers was 9:00.- 9:59\-D.m., there were instances of individuals in 
this group getting to bed between lit 00 p.m. ^ 1:59 a^ni. 

Cannery . S|venty-two per cent (12%) of the workers indicated that 
there was "enough" time to spend with family members, ^though ^4"^ took 
♦workers approximately twenty (.20) mifiutes to get to work, the majority. 
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of ^ne workers reported getting ap in the morningS'-^tween 5:00 - 5:29 
a.r.. }4ost workers admitted having^ to do one chore in the mornings." 
riml'ar t^ th^ Martin Mills workers, the Cannery workers ended their 
aay ajround 1:00 p.m. and then came home to perform one or two chores. 
The majority of the Cannery workers {63%) are in bed by 9:59p«ni. Only 
thirteen per cent {l3%) stay awake as late as 11:59 p.m* 

Professional * White "Professionals overwhelmingly indicated having 
enough tLme to spend -.^.th family. Black Professionals were equally 
aivided between having "enough time" and "needing more time" to spend 
with family members. The majority of black Professionals were up be- 
tveen 6:00 - 6:29 a.m.i while white Professionals got up one-half hour 
later. There were instances of Professional workers getting up as 
ear-.y as 5:00 a.m. Slightly more than half of the Professional workers- 
Indicated having to do chores in the mornings. The modal number of 
chores was two for blacks and one for whites^ With school ending before 
^:00 p.m., sixty-two (62) of the sixty-six (66) jProfessional workers 
JO home to afternoon chores sometimes as many as four or five. The 

majority of the Professional worker^ get to bed between 10:00 - 10:^9 

• \ 

p.m. A small number of workers get to bed by 12:59 a.m. 

Domestics . Tne majority of the Domestic workers indicated tHat* 

LT^ey did have enough time to spend with families . Although some workers 

get up a^ early as 5:00 a.m., the bi-modal times were 6:30 - 6:59 and. 

':C0 -//;S9 a.r.. Only on§ chore was performed by the majority of the 
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workers in the mornings. The majority of the Domestic workers effcied 
their workday before 2:00 p.m., and then- went home to perform* one 
afternoon chore. Most Domestic workers were in bed between 10:00 - 
10:59 p.m. 

As a reliability check on the amount of time workers had to 
spend with their families, specific questions concerning their u:iar,e 
of time were asked. Twenty-one per cent (21%) of the Martin Mills 
workers said that they had no time to^eleuc. Th'e mode for white one 
and three year workers was ''over two hours" to relax. One - two hours 
was the mode for black one and three year workeri;. Only thirteen p^r 
cent ( 13% ) ^~^tne'"w8?2e5'S'--%a4,^^^ to watch television.. v^^Thejaa- 
josity of the workers had time to watcnB^t^^een hours. of tele- 

YiEion nightlyV ^M:l~v^^j;g_indi^ted aijiai 1 Rh1 e . time JLojlsit \£ith 
relatives. The ^^te one year workers^ndicated no established pat- 
tern for visitation, while black one yeatr workers generally visited 
relatives daily. Three y^ear workers viGitcd^^rcltc^yj^^ onCe a week. 

One-third of the Cannery* TTdfkers had no^tiiSe-to reJLaM.^ T^tariX of 
the other workers had ovfer-^twQ^ hours to relax. Despite the large nuJn- 
peo^lS'Vith Tie tiae-Jfeorelax , only did not watch^ television 



nightly. The majority watched between 3,- 5 houry n: 
two per cent {32%) of^ the workers were able to visi 
?i-tY per cent {^0%) of^he workers were able to vis 
or niore per week. 
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Black Professionals had over two hours to releuc, while white 
'Professionals had between on ahd two hours. TYie majority of the 
Professionals indicated having 1-3 hours or les-s to watch tele- 
vision. - If not d^ily, then at least one or two times per week 
Professionals spent visiting relatives* 

Domestic workers had over two hours to relax nightly, with one 
to three ho\irs to watch television. Twenty-six per ceni^ (26%) 
^a^ched over three hours of television nightly. There was no real 
visiting pattern evidenced. 

Index of Family Togetherness .' An Jndex of Family Togetherness 
was developed based on "the vaxioxis activities that family members 
could engage in as a group (See Appendix B,^ Section Y, Questions 
2,3,^,5,6,7o8>^0) • Eight possible activities ranging from eating 



m55X3"5-^Qing to church, to going shopping together were explored. 

> 

Martin Mills and Prafes^jLoiia3^TOrk^i^^ '*yes" to more than 

half of tJie aGtj.vi^ie's, while Domestic and Cannery worker a -engaged 



in less than half oTjthe acti'V'itTes: The family mjs mbers in a3r3rT5T' 
the groups weat^ shoeing ancLaiiended^h 




mestic workers who earn the lowest salaries generally res^nded 'no 



to engaging in activities which inVo^C^ed^oney such as ejdJ^ _out> 
•attending athletic events, going to movi^s^^^^d^^^^M^ In general, , 
Cannery workers did Hat indicate clear-(^t behaviorp^^^Pfts-* .Jlh^ 
"yes*' responses of Martin Mills workers to eating out, ^attending ath- 
letic .eyents, etc. were contributed to more by black three year workers 
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Index of Family Social Activity Level s A cluster of questions 
(Gee Appendix B, Section V, Questions 15, 16,17, 18,19,20) concerning 
scoial activities families might engatge in, provided the basis^or 
the development of this Index of Family Social Activity Level. The 
majority of Martin Mills workers were not likely to entertain or 
give parties. However, black one year workers were likely to give 
small parties . coworkers were also unlikely to have card games or 
frequent night clubs (79^ and 6l% respectively). Those who did go 
to night clubs, usually went once a week. Being invited to parties, 

or having barbeques haj)pened infrequently general^^-T^jicein several 

months. . . , . 

^^T^Slme^^c^orkei^ low on-tliis index responding yes to ohly 

two actiyities: barbequos and being invited to parties. Professional 
JiSrkers, on the "other han^i, were high in their social .activity level 

preTerring to entertain, give parties^ etc., rather than go. out tc 

places away from home for entertainment. 

The majority of the Domestic workers responded no to all ijtems 
in the-^uster on social activity level. 

Gomra j^ship . As workers enter employment outside of the home and 
private households, they begin to encounter new .people. One effect of 
employment is the degree of interaction which exists between the worker 
and other employees. A series of questions (See Appendix B, Section 
^fe. Questions 1,2,3,5,6) were asked. Although fif^y-one per cent (515^)' 
of the Martin Mills workers responded "no" to visiting other employees., 
who are not relatives, the majority of the bl^ck one, and three yea^;^ 



workers responded affirmatively. No clear-cut pattern emerged in 
terms of pooling rides and being invited to the homes l^f other em- - 
ployees. Martin Mills workers definitely did not attend social 
activities together. They did, however, associate^more frequently 
with employees working in the same unit. Overall, the degree of 
comradeship among Martin Mills workers did not appear to be high. 

' The overwhelming response of Cannery workers was "no" to. 
visiting, attending social activities, sharing meals: with other work- 
ers. They, like Martin Mills workers associated with others working 
the same shift. ^ - 

Unlike the Cannery amd, Martin Mills workers, ProfessionsLL workers 

I 

overwhelmingly visited^ emd invited otHe?*Teae5Sl^wec_to their homes. 
Their children were aJji»#ea*'^o^lay witlTthe cl' 

ers. F i^by-eip^>^ •^ pp'y' ^'^nt {^^%) ^niri to^ ^^poolinK rides witli /others < 
Data were not reported for Domestic workers since their 'Jbrk 




situation is different and individualized 




An important impact on the family unit is the use of tjie added 
income provided "^y the employment of, the working womaui in the family < 

4. 

How and on what is the money being spent? Are. life' styles changing 
f^r^the family membel^? What Are the future plans of the family? 

Martin Mills . Onl:^' 1155 ot the workers had no J)ank accounts. ' 
However, Alxty-two per c^nt (62^) had both checking and savings ac- 



counts. Ninety-three per cent (9355) of the workers owned cars, Si-.w^ 
*per cent (60%) of the white three year workers bought new cars and 
^^tfade other purchases of household appliances (^5^). All other^Jto^ti^ 
Mills workers niade no purchases .of major appliamces such as refrig- 
erators, televisions and cars. 

o 

In trying to hajidle the increase cost of food and gas, the mar- 
jority._0£. the Martin Mills workers stocked up in the freezer, caught 
sal^s emd cammed food products. Forty-six per cent .(^^6^) of the' work- 
ers especially black three year workers were likely to ^ool cars. to 

, go to work. , " ' 

Fifty-nine per cent (39%) of the workers did not subscribe to 
any magazines . Tl^ose who did subscribe were likely to have one or 



two magazine subscriptions. These magazines included popular (e.g.. 
Reader's Digest, Better Homes and Gardens i Good Housekeeping, etc.)i 
ethnic (e.g.. Jet, Ebony, Essence), nevs and trtfde jaiagazines . Fifty- 
^ three per cent (53%) of the^worjcers did^ot subscribe to .any n^ws-. 
papers. Only one local newspaper was likely to come to their homec. 

All workers were asked if they had any special plans^ for the 
future for thems.elv;es , their husbands and their children. The majority 

- — ' ' > — - 

S.55%) of the workers especially blaclf three year workers had plans 

> 4 . . ^ , • ^^^^ - 

^^^S^QJC the future. " Most^f the future' ^lans concerned building, adding on^^ 
■» - ' ^ • - • 

^ and/pr remodeling their homes. ' There w^e also hopes .f^a^^- a-b§;tter 




Sixty per cent {60%) of the vorker^^^d not indicate any special 
plans for their husbands . ^ Tliejiittir e plans of the kO% centered a- 
rouni Qj\dP^eT jph-^^^^a-'b^?^ way' of life^ The education of the 
children va.s^'the-^s'peei^^Zpi^^ all of the workers . 

Cannery . . Sixty-five per cent (165/15 )o/jth£-JC^nnery, workers had 
na ba^^account, 



One-^-t^ of thoserprT^ bank ac90Uiits haci^Mtli 
checking and- saying accounts. No^major piii^hases of caxs and other 




hoixsehold appliances 'were reporbe^g^i^^uLt hough o;]i^^-'^1ialf of the 

Ills',' Caji- 
to stock up 

in the freezer, ca":ch sales ^ can^jFoo 




ers owned a car. In ord^sr ^t^-eeoS^ize cn food and 
nexy workers^ like"^thQ^ Martin MilJ^ workers^; wg 




iucts and^pool rides. 
Eighty^two per ^ent,(82^) of J^il^' w^^f-kers had 4io magazine Sub-- 
scriptions. One magazine was the mode'' fcr those who did subscribe. 
Seventy per cent (TO^) had no newspaper subscription. Similarly, 
^nly jDne local newspaper entered the home. The particular sub- 



*- scriptions wer'J^^similar to the Martin Mills group. ^ . 

Future goals were expressed for themselves, and for their chil- 

dren^ Getting a better job and .e.betterL home were, the worker's .special 

V' * - ;\ : " * 

^^,^l|y^s for herself- ..Education and successful vocations wfere the goals 
"^^^ -* for her children. " . <^ • * ' *. 

/ . Pro|>^glc3Qfil > • All, ^ofe3«jk)rial, workers had bank accounts".,. -Eighty- 
twQ^per cent '{Q2%^ Jidd both checking' and saving' accounts. ^ All 'owned 
c^rs except .^^'^^j^orker^ >No major pu:^c^ases of appliances Were mad^^ ' 

' • A ' : ^* - 

^' IiR^ne^^, ^yofe§^£tja^s indij!ateS|bhe ss^e ;S>espon3e§ to^-^ahdling ^ 
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food and gas* Only 15?5 and Yilo had no^siibsxjriptions to magazines 

new^Bpapers respectively., Si^rty.jier cent (60/^) ha,d as mam^^-cc^ 

o ' ^^^^ ^ 

four magazine subscript ipns, while seventy-nine {Jl^pf^BA atJLe^st 



two local newspaper subsgz^-ptior 

Pi'ofe^sional woi*kers conveyed fut^H^^^piansof trjivel, home 
ownership and job concerns f or^^^h^mselves . The goals for their 



children inc'lu^e^l-^ education and* personal happiness. 

Domestic ' , Twent^'thfee^ per cent (2^) of the workers had no 
bank account.. Ofjj^^ose vi1bh bank accounCa, tKirty per cent (30^) 
Had both checkj^g arid savings accounts^. With sixty per cent (60^) 
of the workers not owning a car, no purchases of major appliances 
were reported. :[ The same metlipd5--3:s other groups were used to save 
money on the^ist of i^ad and^as. ^The majority of the .workers (88^)* 



subscribed to/ no magazine. Fprtyrnine per cqnt,(U9^) subscribed. to 
one local newspaper. Th^ majority of tj^e workers responded "no" to 
having any special plans for ^ the future either for them'$e±7S5>iheii 
husbands or their children. The age, of the worker y her children, 
her marital status are factors in the responses of Dome^tifc workez;:^ 
.to this question. 

« 

Although the majority of the-'expe^inental and. G6ntrol groups ex- 
pressed specific plans for the fuj/tn^e of their ,cln/ldren,. the over- 
Vhelining response to th^ question, T "^o. y6u vanl/more. children?", was 
*Jno." Professional workers and bl/cK one^ear Martin MillsS^rkers- 
were equally divided in their pespon^ejs. In gehfejjal,' Hoffman" C19T5) 
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Chapter IV .• 
Discus6iori\ . * 

The economic, crisis of the nation 'has been and is still bping 

felt in the large cities of -^he North .Bnd the small towns 6^ the 

South. The response 1jo this problem, of neaessity, has been dif-' 

ferent. The South, with its traditional agrari^qn economy, has sought 

to alleviate the problems of unemployment, inflation, under-employ- 

♦ •* 
ment, etc.^ generally by attracting new industry to the area. It * ^ ^ 

wa^ this motivation and the bleak economic climate of unemployment*, 

t* * - • « ^ 

poverty, lack of educational achievement which led the officials of 
St. Martin Pai'ish to conduct a labor survey in December, I968. *Th^ir^ 
efforts were successful, and in 1970. a new Indi^ti^i a textile plant, 
located 'in the community. Since that* tim^, the major concern has 
been with the economic in:5)act of the new industry on the oommunity. 
Data which ri8;|]lect the fadt that sales taxes have increased, welfare 

rolls have declined, new bemk accounts h&ve been opened, have all 

" ' ' ' ' • • t 

-^een well received. . • 

' ' As economic ch^tnge comes .to a community, the' people 'in that »com-* • 
mimity, however,, are also changed in some. way. The purpose of this ' . 
research project was to investigate the iirfpact^ on the family lijiit when 
Mother is employed ^in a new, non-traditional job in the Communitj^. 

■ One' aspect of the research project was to look ^ the impact oX 
change over time."^ Gdmparlsons of race^ women workers in other tradi- 
tlonal jobs in th§ community and child-rearing pra'ctices and concerns 



were among the other major arp^§ inve^stigat^ed.. In genelrpl> the 

» * ■ - ^ . • ' 

results indicated -no reeil differences in»ahe groups base.d on years 

of e^Tiployment", eoccept in & few areas-. • For fe^fample, the ma^jxpritsy 

pf the thre6 yeax workers ^. as expected, earned higher ssLLaries, and ^ 

in addition to money wfere working iJecause of ffee* time. Although 

' * ' - ' " , , * 

lioth one and three year vorkers^ were >satisfi,ed yith ^he job^ the 

three year workers specifically complained 'about being* bored with 
» • ' ' • * ' 

doing the same job". ^Three, year workers reported more behavior. 

problem^^ with their children than one year workers'. .i ^ 
1, ^» " , » • • 

It hid been aaticipated that difference^ based 'on years of em-- 

^)ioyr9ent would be reflected in*areas of family life related to over- 

ail> feidjustfcent', home organization and maiiagemenjt and the use Vf the 

•added^ income. Three year workers v/ould be predicl^ed .to have 'been 

acclimatized to. th^e new work situation. Thus, adjustment to the 'job, 
• ^' • ' 

coging wjrth. fsunilj problems would- all be be,tter handled by the worker 
who •had ibeen employed in the Job. longed. , > 

•.The employment^ at Martin Mills was a new experience. for all\work- 

ers. As yet, the new induStiy has^ uot -taken on a specific characteris 

ft » • ' fl ^ ' * 

tic, of its'^ovn/^, The other ^traditional^ obs In the community have exr 

is ted -for lorifeer* periQds . Investigation' of' these .same Martin'Mills 

employees • aft eif perhaps U^p more years of employment {>»e., 3 years 

* • S • ' » ^ * » , 

VS'. 5 year? of einployment) -ji^ reveal differences phased on the actuals 
* ' p> ' * « , • 

lengt^ of time'^pewt- ip the n^^w industry. • ^ 
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Racial differences were evident between the Martin Mills workers! 
The demographic data reflect the fact that the new industry has at- 
tracted young, maz:ried women with school age children. These data 
are consistent with tfee national trends (U,S Department of Labor, 
"1972; Bronfenbrenner, 1975). Th^ new industry was especially at- 
tractive to young black women who previously had been employed in 
^unskilled jobs. They viewed this jol) as an opportunity to earn more 
money and help contribute to a better way 'of life for 4;heir families r : 
On the other hand, white women, ^y^o trewLitionally have not entered 
the labor force as readily as blaclc women di^Nwi^^because of free time, 

" ^ > \ 

w . then also because of money. ^ 

Nye (197^) points out that women with better educa^tion move 
into , the labor, force faster and achieve higher level Jobs than those 
with little education* The responses to the new jobs at Margin Mills 
^ were made by a majority of yd^en^who had completed two years of high . 
school. They saw this jo*^ as a good job — ^a better paying Job, This 
was especially true of black women with high 'school experience. They 
quickly mdved. iVom Domestic and Cannery ^obs y€o skilled Jobs at'l^ar-' 
tin Mills . \ ^ J ^ ' 

ISven lafough Martin Mills workers have not yet deveJLoped~a~ truly 
ji unique life style^ the bleick workers are difjperent, in many aspects^^ 

from the ^white Martin Mills' wcyt^ers . They no longer completely re- 
semble. the Cannery and'D^nestic workers who^stiU remain^in these Jobs 

It would^appear that the nev black Martin Kills woricers sa^w their /job, 

« - , . ' — - • 
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vith its new requirements, ^ a challenge which they coul*d meet and 
her.ile successfully. Despite the obrTCtts increase in salary, the 
Eia^ority of the Domestic and Cannery workers did not consider work- 
ing at the new industry because of the different work environment 
(i.e., working with many other workers, pressures, making a produc- 
tion, etc.) 6uid because of the peorsonal requirements of the jot^. 
Many inaicated that they knew that they could do their present jobs. 
White Martin Mills workers 5 the majority of whom had been house- 
^ives, were concerned vith the job and its possible encroacMent on 
their free time. Their specific complaints centered around having to. 
vcrk extra hours and on Saturdays, Black workers a different 
orientation. Because of their previous work experience their con- 
cerns centered around the fringe benefits provided^^ the job. The ^ 
major complaint was having mafeamity and/or sick leave vithoiit pay. 
Despite 1>tie complaints, both black and white Martin Itills workers, 
tneir husbands and children expressed satisfaction vithNthe 5ob. 

The husbauids of Professional and Domestic workers were reported 
as being ^eutra$^ or dissatisfied with tbeir vi/ves * jobs. The ma- 
jority of the children's satisfaction score for the Professional group, 
indicated neutrality. As mentioned' previously , the husbands and 
children were not interviewed personally^-' The data, in every instance, 
sire not completely consistent with the risported responses of the hus- 
bands ajid children of Prof^ssionsil workers to discrete items pertaining 



to complaints and/or dissatisfactipn with the job. An importtuit 
coiisideration the fact that the worker's own motivation fbr worlc- 
ing^may influence her evalxxation of the degree of satisfaction 
the other family members with her job. 

A high' level of simileurity between black and white Martin Mills 
workers, was evidenced in areas concerned with children. For exam- 
ple, pre*school children were cared for by relatives, discipline 

involved a variety of methods especially verbal interaction, a 

niamber of responsibilities and duties were ^xp^cted of children, and 
a high eicademic aichievement level was noted in mathematics and in 
reading. » ^ 

The children of the Martin Mills workers showed an injproveijient 
from 1973 to 197^ in their reding and mathematics scores. This dif 
ference in performance of Martin Mills children and. Cannery children 
may not necessarily reflect a difference in the time spent' with chil 
dren, the encouragement and interest of parents, btit rather the fact 
that parents of the Martin Mills children have all attended several 
years of high school. Thus, they giay be in a better position to hel 
their children in the aizeas of reading and mathematics. J The viabili 
of this esqorlanation is f\yrther borne out by the fact taht a larger 
proportion of Martin Mills workers subscribe to newspapers and rnr^^^az 
"Vthan did Cannery workers. In addition to educational achievement 
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differences, the financial cost of subscriptions must ^be cor.sidered- 
a factor. 

There were slight differences in the future C£u:eer choices of 
white and black Martin Mills workers' children. Although the chil- 
dren of both groups overwhelmingly chose professional careers, the 
children of the white workers were also more likely to indicate mar- 
maige as a future goal. The Armed Services was a specific career 
choice of black three yeox workers. This response was similar to the 
blacks in the three control groups. Traditionally, blacks have been 
over-represented in the Ariied Services. However, the creation of ^^e 
Volunteer Army with its bonuses > educational, health, VA housing 
benefits and job security in the midst of the current inflation and 
* unenrployment , has caused many more young people to view it as viable 
career option. 

In the area of "FAmily Relatioifship" Martin Mills workers b^gan 
to Emerge as a distinct group. Martin Mills workers appeared to be 
moving toward Professional workers in their family activities. For 
example, only Martin Mills and Professional workers were high on the 
Index of Family Togetherness. Black three year workers were especially 
•likely to engage in many activities as a family unit. In the "Use of 
Income" Msqrbin Mills workers were unlike Cannery and Domestic workers: . 
Instead, like Professional workers > they were more likely to have both 
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a checking and savings account. With increased funds, the views 
about usage changed. Savings were emphasized more than new pur- 
chases* Martiri: Mills workers were unlike Professional workers, 
however, on the Indices of Family "Social Activity Level and Com- 
radeship. Profes-sionals did more entertaining and socializing 
with other Professional workers. Martin Mills workers showed 
trends in those directions^ 

Despite the material benefits derived from the employment 
at the new industry, the black workers still exhibited behavior 
characteristic of black families. Robert Hill (1971) views black 



families as being strong in many areas. One^such area of stren^E 
is the strong kinship bonds. Family membership extends beyond 
the nuclear family. Even though the black Martin Mills workers in- 
dicated having only between 1-2 hours to relax, relatives were 
visited if not daily, then once a week. In -the area of child-care, 
relatives were relied upon to care for pre-school children. Other ^ 
areas of strength such as work, achievement and a strpng religious 
orientation were also evident in the behaviors of the black workers 
at^he new industry. Thus, despite the changes, the worker, is still 
a part of ,the community. 

V . ■ 
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Chapter V 
Pecornraendations 

Other Ci-* inities, similar to St. Martinville, are actively • 
<ttt- -t riev indu. try. Although, initially many indi- 
.liu^.ls attracted Kj the industry, more detaile i inforna- 

:. ibo ' \\i fe :t of nev employment is necessary tc insure 
v^rktir*3 ;ces' :\il adjustment vith herslef, her Joe and her J 
r. r.e life. ? following recommendations have emerged from the 
•eu '.he jjearch project: 

1." iMcre .re^-^t interaction (interviews) with the .iUsbands 
vf t-^^ wricers. i./en if hUisbands express sati,^faction 
with le j^b, mairital conflict arjd tensions ma btill be 

^ prese with the raarriat^e. 

Iwre irec*. Interaction with the children^ of tne family^ 
I ers tlity characteristics and career choices of the 
nhil' in Cin best be assessed by interviewing the chil- - 
iren. 

i J. Industry is encouraged to provide avenues for promotions. » 
4. inductry is encouraged to provide departments (channels) 
for U'< adling worker complaints, ! . , 
Heinf*^ rcem^nt, other than financial benefits, are needed. 
" As woTfCers become bored with assembly-line jobs, the 

"turn >ver" rate in(:rease8. *Ways to insure work-conanitment 



are necessary for the successful location of a new in- 
dustry in a community. 

Coordination of the new industry with the school sys- 
tem can help tq provide "good" workers to the indus- 
« 

try ia the future.. 
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* Chapter VI ' ' • 

Summary 

This research project was designed to examine the consequences 
to the nuclear family when Mather is employed in a new, better- 
paying and non-'traditional type of employment in a community. Spe- 
cific areas investigated included: the new work environment and 

i 

its specific requirments; leisure time spent with other employee^ 
of the new industry; the family's personal interaction; the actual 
nature and amount of time the mother spends with the children in the 

home; the general use of the added income and the future plans and 

• « *\ 

- gocLls of the family members. 

In general, very few findings were related to the actual length 
of employment in the new industry. Three year workers earned better 
salaries and expressed a different motivation toward work. Their 
children exhibited more behavior problems. 

Racial differences were a factor in the' results. Black vpmen were 
more likely 'to enter into employment at the new industry. Their com- 
plaints about the job involved the fringe benefits of the job, rather 
than the specific req\iirements ^6f the job. Both black fipd white 
workers, their liusbands and children expressed satisfaction with the 
job. The children of the workers showed improvement in reading and * 
mathematics over a one year period* 

The families of the workers in the new industry appeared to be 



\ . - 
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dif ferent» from the workers in the traditidnal * jobs of the commu- 
nity in significant areas of family relationship. Thus, the workers ' 
in the new ^^jj^^ were seen as emerging into a new group in the 
' community 
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' » " APPEHDIX B ■ 

imKVIEW QUESTIOHHAIEE •** 

■>■!'■ , 
• *» 

I. Background Data 
. 1. Name ' ' • 



2. ■ Age: l8 - 25 ■ 
26 - '33 

111 - 

50->57 " 

■ • Wv--..^,...„,58.„r„.65 



)• 



3» - Who lives"ijere with you? (Get naiaes of children) 



' Marital Statust^^ 
Marr4.ed'j:^ 
Widc^ 



, -Hoy long 





orced « 

Separated/Deserted 

Single ^ 

5**' Children^ (in ^rder).- 



Age 




"Sex 




» » 





6»«* Salary Eaage: ^ (Cfti the/- average) 

^ $100/ - ,$200 every two weeks' 

$201/ - $300 every two weeks 
$30^ »---^iiiJCL^v;ery ^ weeks 
L* ^ $500 every- 



two 




T^' 'Bid^you attend school? Yes _ _ 
' Tf yes, wha*^s the last graide cpmpieted? 



^8». *If married, did your husband- attend school? Yes Hd 
""-^x^f yes what is the last ^ade completed? 
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9. Did your mother work while you were in elementary school? 
Yes Ho What was the job? 

id. What kind of work did your father (man of the house) do 
while you were in elementary school? ' 



II. Evaluation of new work situation and its effect on life style 
(problems pressiires, motivation^ reinforcements! 

1. • Why did you seek employment at Martin Mills? 

^ Did someone tell you about Martin Mills? Yes No ^ 

Did you want to make some more money? Yes No 



Did you want a different working condition? Yes No 



Did you have a lot of free time on your hands? Yes No 

2* What was youi; pjr^vious employment? 



3. If marriV^d, where does your spouse work? 
• How long? 



'J k. What is the ^act nature of your employment? In other words, 
* What^o you do? ' ^ 



Wh|^ unit do you work in? 



5. How do you like your job? Are ypu: 

very satisfied ^ 

somewhat satisfied 

\ neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

^ somewhat dissatisfied 
veiy dissatisfied 



6* Are there things which you dislike* abojut your Job? 
For e^ainple ; ' ' 
* . hours of employment toa long? Yes No 



havi^^ to work too fast to make daily j)roduction? 
Yes No 

having to work extra hours and sometiipes .on 

Saturdays? Yes No ' ^ • . 

not being able to change units? 'Yes No 

having maternity and/or sick leaves without 

ppjr? Yes No / 

b^red doing the some *Jop? vYes No J ^ 

vacisitions not ionjjr enoughs Yes . No 
not having any afternoon breaKt^Tes 
that lunch is oaj^ U5 "minut6B?-"-Ye8 ^ 





other 



Are any of the sitxiations described different from that of 
your previous job? Yes Nq If yes, how different? 



8r Do you consider your new Job at Idartin Mills a better Job 
than your last one? Yes No- 

9. Is the ]Day^ better at Martin Mills? Yes No 



10. Do you ever try to make above your production? Yes 

No ^ If yes, why? 

to make extra money? Yes No 

pride in being able to do a Job well? Yes No 

one has to put in the hours anyway? Yes No 



other 



11. Have you iria^Bd any days of work because of illness- in the 

last six (6) months? Yes No If yes, how many? 

. ^ 1 <iay 

' 3 days 

6 days 

1 week 

1^ weeks 

2 weeks or more 

III. Effects of employment on child-care 




1. (if pre-school child) How is your pjx^^school child' taken care 
of? 

Day Cfitre Center? Ye^ No 

Relatives? Yes 



otlier 



2, Have you ever missed any days of work because you had to take a 

child to the doctor or dentist? Yes Ho 

If yes , how often? * ' . " 

J Once a vfltk 

[ more thaJ once a week 



once a month or* more 



Do.^our children have responsibilities they must meet 
around th^'home? Detail. ^ 

dust, sveep,.mop. Yes No 

^ taki^ig out garbage. Yes No ' 

m^ing up beds . Yes No 

y vashipg clothes. Yes No . 

ia^oning clothes. Yes .No 

^ 'washing dishes. Yes No ^ 

raking leaves • Yes No 



picking up trash in the yard. Yes No 

going to grocery store. Yes N^ 

baby-sitting. Yes , No 

cutting the grass. Yes . No \ 

cooking meals. Yes No ; " 



setting table for meals* Yes " No 



I4. What 8Lre the major discipline problems- wiiti your * children? 
(Suggestions: fighting; quarreling; lyiig|y;stealing;etc . ) 



5. Does Mother do more of the discipling? Yes \ No 



6. Does Father do more of the discipling? Yes; * No 

; - . / 

7. How is discipline handled?" „ J 

S panking (Physical) Yes , No,./^ ^ ^ * 

Punishment (Verbal Reprimand) Yes No 

Talfcing {Verbsd Explanation - ^ly) Yes 

Other . r ^ . / ^ 



No 
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Vf. Effects on ctiild development > personality (especially achieve- 
ment* motivation » esteem for Job> oVn -school -work orientation)"* 

1. \ Which schools do your children attend? 

(chart on next page) 

* actiial school records will be obtained* 






Grade 


School ' 


' f . ; ... 




• 

• • m > 1 ' 



2.^ How fitre your children performing* in school? 



Wfell 
FMr 



3* DC* • children. 'compl€Lin about your job? Ye^ 



No 



Jf yes, vhat is the nature of the complaiint : ^ * 

■ Kot enough'^ime spent with them Yes No ^ 

Have^to take^^ too^ many responsihilities. Xes* 

" No ^ ^ 

^ You ejcpect too much from them. Yes No 

. Must get^ up too early. Yes. e - No 

Too many etrguments . Yes' No * 



Other: 



Do they like the fact th^t you work at Martin Mills? Yes, 
No If yes , why? ' [ ' 



5. Are they proud of your jgb? Yes No 

6. Do children express any desire to Work for Martin Mills when 
the^are of age? Yes j No 

7^ What do they want to become when they grow up? . 
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A 

Effects on leisure time for family — does the employee do work 
at borne — vacation patterns — extended family contacts ,' 

1. In your opinion, is the amount of time, you spend with family: 

enougfi 

not enough, need more time 

too much , , should spend less time ' * 

2. Do you sit down together at meals as a family (Mother, 

Father, children)? Yes No If yes, how often? 

^ every night 

one ni^t a week 



more^^han one night a week 
other *^ 



3. Do you (and/your family) eat out? Yes J No " - .If- yes.> 

hov oftejfcS/ \ ' ' 

\^once a week Yes No . 

two or. more times per week Yes No 

once every two weeks Yes No 

once a month Yes No 

Do you (and your family) attend church (together)? Yes 

No If yes, how often? * 

^ every Sunday Yes No 

every other Sunday Yes No 

once a month Yes No 



5. -Do you take (family trips)? Yes No 



If yes, where . Also, how often? 

once a week 
once every two weeks 
once a month 
other 



6. Do you (and your family), go on picnics? Yes No 

If yes, how often? 

Once a week 

Once every two weeks 

Once a month 



6 



7*- Do you (and your family) go shopping (together) (e.g. North-- 

r gate Mall)? Y^s j No / If yes, how often? \ 

every week-end 

^-every two weeks 

oncfe a month 
. . ' other ^ » 

8.. Do you (and your family) attend athletic events (together)?'^ 
. Yes No- If yeg, how often? f - ' 
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once a week ^ 
once every tvq weeks 
once a month 



How often do you (and yoiir fatnily) visit relatives? 
(Specify relative) 

daily 

, 2 or 3 times per week 

once a week 

^ onca every two weeks, 

' — once a month 
never 



10. Do you (and your family) attend movies? Yes No 

If yes, how often? 

.once a week*' 

once every two weeks 

' once a montfe 

U. Tell me about, a typical work day. 

What time do you get up? 



_ Do you cook breakfast in the moniings? ^ 

Do you do house hold chores in the morning? 



(Specify) 



What time do you leave for work • How 

long does it take 

Vhen IS your break at work? H ow 
long? 

What do you eat' for lunch and where do you eat 



lunch? ; 

Do you have an afternoon break? ' How long^ 




What time do you end work each day? 

Do you have, any chores to do when you^^et home? 

* 

. ^(Specify) . 

Do you have any time to relax? How much time? 

What time do you get to bed at night? 



When you are not working, what do you do? That is, Saturday 
imdays? ' 
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13. Do you watch television? Yes N o 

If yes, how much time? 

1 hour or less 

1-3 hours per night " ^ 

3-5 hours per night - 

5-7 hours per night 

7-9 hours per night 

^ other I ' 

ih. If you had one day off from work, what would you do? 

Describe. ' ' 



15* Do you entertain? Yes Np . Hw often J 

16. Do you' have parties? Yes No • ^ 

{lifiirge Small )* 

17. Do you have beurbeques? .Yes No' ^ How often? 

18. Do you have cfiurd and/or pokena games? Yes No 

How often? 

19. Are you invited to parties? Yes 2_'Nb Hov often? 

B y whom (family, 

acquaintance) 

20*. Do you go to night clubs? Yes No How pften? 

No 



. 21. Do you belong to any club's or groups? Yes 
\ If yes, wfiich ones? ' 



VI. Effects as far as social life connections with other employees ^ 
fflTn-yiies vers\xs own extended groups .- 

r 

1. Do. yqu ever visit the homes of other- Martin Mills eiaployees 
who are NOT relatives? Yes * ' No How 6ften? . 

1. — - ~ ' 

2. Do you ever invitte other Martin Mills employees who are NOT ^ 
. relatives to your, home? Yes No How often? ^ 

W hat occasion? (coffee, party, talk, etc.) 



0\ 
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3. Do you pool cars or ride to work vith other Martirt Mills 
" 'employees? Yes No' ' * . 

^* •'^ ... 
k. (If children)^ Do your children play OT.th the children o£ 
other Martin Mills employees (who ar^e not* relatives) ' 
Yes No How often? ' ^ 



5. Do you ever attend any social or 'other * activity with 
employees of Martin Mills who are not/r'elatives? Yes 



No How often? . Specify the occasion 



6. . Do most of the Martin ^^iJis employees that yo.u associate 
vith work in your unit? Yefe No 

Effectl^ on family planning — general use of added inccanev*^ 

3^ Do you have a bank .accoimt? Yes No 

Checking y ^ . ^ • 

^'sa'^dngs . ' 

both - * 



2. Have -yuu bougjat any new major appliances?- Ye3 . ^o 

Refrigerator , \ 7^ 1' 

Television \ ♦ ' 



.Car^^^ 

'Other : > ' ' ■> i 



3. Do you own a car? Yes \ ^ No ; If* yes, year 



model 



U. Do you subscribe to any magazines? Yes No 



5. Do you subscribe tGk:^My newspapers? Yes N^^ 

If yes, whij^ones?,™^^ ^ 



6. Considering the cost of living, how 
/'like food? * , 

Stock jup in the freezar _ 



«3> 
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^•0 



CO « 



# 9* 



Other 



\. -7- An Vea like.'gasr 



J 



i'Grni* (tar; pooV 



* a bicycl^ ■_ 



2 



to* 



, 8, 'Do yo]i :J!5>ur 3vi&bart<i vant morg* .children^? Ng'r < / * * 

VinrX. Effects on' eiiyloye^e^^B^relatlonslij.^ viijh othfer member^ of*the ^ ^ 

fajiAly and her ev^iluatJLon o'f her ^eV life 'alt ualrlon^. \ ^* ' * * 

: • Uf Tuarried/ask qtiesti6ns -l; 2"^, ,3} '^y ' " ^ e/ • 

^ , 1. Do you fir^di*tS[a ^ since yd^ 'empdoyment ,^ jour hiisband*'^ ^- ' 
coinpialQS about: t,- « . , ' * . ' * ' " * 
..'^ . jj aealg, got beijglg^^on tiiae o • ^i'*^' ,V ^ \ 



nb$ ^clean 



chilcfren out of hanA 
othei> " ' 



2 ••^i Does your husbtod- (Comment that he^s glad th^t you ar^ 'Stoking? 



* Di4 your- n.usbMd or childr^.ever ^fitsk y9u to stop wrkiog ^ ^ 

o or*' dhov 'di'spleamire at tK^^'faci^ that you:- *are worlin^ • i ^ 

• y^s ^'Np .cTV '"^^ * ' ^' •♦^ 

lit,. Poi fdmily ■'members c/jraplain "ttiat you> are .grbuci^? Yes*_, ° 



5. .'Do"-.faani] 
. Yes 




-^6. ,5a; you ha^e'^any; spe^^ial pfans JTor the 'iut?lirel:* ' ./V;., ^ . ^ 
' ^ ' , , . f oq^ yoiir : s^lf ( to. do ^ > ' ^ to/see happfen) • ]^-' -^^^ r'!^* 
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or 



e I* 



for your husband , 



_5 



f or ^jrgiu|r' chiiaf en 



<2 S. 



I 



-off 



« * • 



# • . » 



.5^ 



« .1 



i 



0 ^ ♦ . 



it. 






• >.« '-^^ •/ ,i.v . . . ■•• - -.^ ' . 

. • ■ ' , • f » ■ - • «^ . ^ _ • ■ t.'-.* ' 

^ .Is College 'degree or equivfLLenif -« ktfeh" iev^X. responsibility dr esteem 
. ♦ "of sotiety. ' ♦ * . /• • * * " •• " . 

' • . , • Teacher ' ^ 0 « / . * 

^ ^ 0 Registered Nurpe , / . ' • " ' * , • ' • 

* ' * En-gin^er ^ ^ ^ ^ .J \ 

' * . ^ ^ School Board Supervisor, • * « • . - 

(College Student) \ J ' • * ' * " 

• . . • ^ ' 2. * College degree' or equivalent ilQt necessafrfi^ lifij^ed - *(w<frked own 
' f * • way the Idddjer). * \ \> • ^ v . 

* *4 * . Instirance Salesman '* •'1. • J: ' - 

-5*Bank.'ClerK.' , . " : ■. 

•• Small Busl.ness Ownei!' * . •'- . ' • • • •. 

'\ ' Store CJwiiQr " .-. «' *• " - • .■ 



• * » 



3*. Skilled Graf timan by .title* or Forerfaii^^'fith ntLd le^el responsibilifie^ . . 
.Mechanic - ^. . . // ' / 

Welder.- ^ * 

- CarpentdSc*- ^ ' • C • , ^ • / . • 

'Dfiller "v* ' ... • . ' J^.; 

^ Mascfti^ < ' ' ' t J* • ^ ♦ 

* Brick lay^ » * * , ' , ' • '.^ ' \^ 
B'rd'dge Inspector • • * ' ^* « ♦ • • y . • • 

»' . StiritcherA '* • * . , r •* ^ 

• Farmer • • . , 

• Rice Foreman . 40 ^ ^- • , 

•4. Personnel sewice position with specific iraicing* at« a moderate , . . 



'\ llvel. 



t • 



Receptionist * ^ / - • ' 



.Secretary \ 
Beatitician 



A. ; ' ' Pracitcal' Nurse • > ' *. * - * • - ^ 



• ~ Serves public with responsibility for iiidney. * ' • '^t.. • ? % 

' V ' ' Cashier * • ' ^ • ' '> \" ' " \ - 

> . 5 8= m Clerk < ' ; s^:.- , 

N ' Export -'Import -Qlerk* . ^ * ' • ^^^l- / 

6. SoAe Training, but .ifith^dn' 3pb ggu;pervi*si6n» V* . ' * ' • • 
, ^ . . Teaihers aide v " ' ^ ' . * ^ . * 

. • " ? "Dent&l Assistant * - ' . ^ ^ ' ; * ; ^ 

• ' \ V Phone, Operator ^ . \ ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ * %x 

• ^. \ ' Servtca- Station .Attendant . * ^ ♦ ' n ' « . ^ » % ' - * ^ 

- « ' . ^ V. # \ ^ ^ • . ■ • • - • , 



• • 0 



T» Bus driver, Mat driver, rallTp^^d conductor 

\ Processing ~ lev skills : 

Baker . ' " ' * • • ,^ * ^ 

, . Nurse's aide 

• *. . Waitress " ' - - • ^ • • 

9. A^ecL services, security"' guk;*d, sheriff •s deputy* 

*10^ Unskilled laborer or no title 

\ Common laborer * ' * ; 
JPactory Vprker 
^ ' Domestic / J" • • * • • 

^ Baby sitting ' . ' , * 
Qbx p561 driver ' • ^ • ; * 

,^11. Unearployed - Housewife -»DeCea^ed^^ • 





